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THIS WEEK: 
The Authorship of ‘ King Leir’ 
Franklin and Goldsmith on Sheep’s Tails 438 
a, a ee” ” | 
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Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
4i 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 











Memorabilia. 


QHE Editorial Notes of Antiquity for 
December announce the decision of the 
Editors to ‘‘ carry on at any rate for the year 
1940.” We congratulate them heartily on 
this, and thoroughly agree with a dictum 
they quote from “‘ one of the staunchest of 
our friends’’: to wit, that it is of ‘‘ para- 
mount importance that all foci of Culture 
and Learning should be kept alive.’’ This 
number itself would have increased regret if 
the decision had gone against the continua- 
tion of Antiquity. It begins with Mr. R. F. 
Peel’s ‘ Rock-paintings from the Libyan 
Desert,’ an Appendix to Dr. H. A. Winkler’s 
recent work on the Rock-drawings of South- 
em Upper Egypt. The most interesting of 
the paintings discussed are those on the walls 
of two caves at Wadi Sora. As the illustra- 
tions show, there is great difference between 
the style exhibited in the two. The figures 
in the first are of an odd elegance, in spite of 
rounded hips exaggerated to deformity, and 
they are accompanied by cattle which are 
drawn to a like formula. The other cave 
presents clumsier and, it would seem, more 
various work, and has a number of tiny red 
figures all in the attitude of swimmers — 
whence they have been called provisionally 
“nageurs’’—which, if they are really 
swimmers, in that remote and desert area, 
are certainly difficult to explain. The next 
paper is Canon Doble’s ‘ The Relics of Saint 
Petroc.’ It is a translation from a newly 
discovered MS. in the Ducal Library at 
Gotha, which gives a contemporary account 
of the theft of the relics of Saint Petroc 
from his shrine in Bodmin Priory Church by 
one of the canons of Bodmin; their removal 
to the Abbey of St. Méen in Brittany, and 
their restoration to Bodmin owing to 
Henry II’s intervention. The story is a well- 
known one, but this narrative of it is new. 











Evidently written soon after the incidents it 
recounts, full of life and detail, and display- 
ing no little true literary quality, it is a 
charming and valuable illustration of medi- 
aeval mentality—as Canon Doble says, ‘‘ one 
of the most interesting glimpses into the 
social life of the Middle Ages which we pos- 
sess.’ It has not been printed before. The 
relics were brought back in an ivory casket, 
and the casket now at Bodmin—of which 
photographs are given—is believed to be the 
identical one used. Under ‘ Notes and News’ 
will be found an attractive account of Medi- 
terranean Windmills illustrated by | three 
delightful photographs, one of which shows 
us Don Quixote’s windmills at La Mancha. 
Here also, illustrated both by plates and 
drawings, is a note on Decorated Tomb 
Facades at Cyprus by Mr. J. R. Stewart; 
and, we must mention, Mr. Gordon’s ‘ Mega- 
lithic Stones Asota,’ with its good photograph. 


WE were much interested in a letter, dated 

Sept. 27, 1939, which: we received the 
other day from the National Library of 
Peiping, Kunming (Yunnanfu), Yunnan, 
China. The Secretary tells us that the 
National Library of Peiping has been sub- 
scribing to ‘ N. and Q.’ for a number of years. 
A complete file is there available for the 
increasing number of Chinese scholars who 
come to use the facilities of the Library. 
‘* Even during the two tragic years of Sino- 
Japanese War,’’ he says, ‘* special efforts 
were made to subscribe to your journal with- 
out interruption. In spite of the heavy con- 
gestion of mails, all the issues which we sub- 
scribed have been regularly received.’’ After 
mentioning the difficulties which, owing to 
the strict control over foreign exchange exer- 
cised by the Chinese Government, will pre- 
vent the Library’s subscribing further to 
western scientific journals and expressing the 
hope that by the end of next year peace will 
be restored in China, the writer goes on to 
say: “‘ We are confident that in spite of the 
European War scientific work in Great 
Britain will be carried on as usual. Your 
journal has been a source of help and inspira- 
tion to the scientific workers in China.” 
Since ‘ N. and Q.’ definitely excludes science 
from its scope, we imagine that by ‘“‘ scien- 
tific’? is meant ‘‘ scholarly ’’ or “‘ learned.” 
We confess that we have received great plea- 
sure from the thought that the work of our 
‘contributors has been of use to Chinese 
scholars in the difficult times they have been 
and are traversing. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘ KING LEIR.’ 


(F the many studies contributed to 

‘N. and Q.’ by the late H. Ducpats 
Sykes, not the least noteworthy were those 
concerned with the suggested authorship by 
Peele of the ‘Troublesome Raigne,’ ‘ Leir’ 
(both reprinted in ‘ Sidelights on Shakes- 
peare’) and ‘ Alphonsus of Germany’ (re- 
printed in ‘Sidelights on Elizabethan 
Drama’). One fact was clearly established 
by the large number of interlocking parallels 
between them. They proclaim, at least in 
part, a common authorship of the three 
works in question. But whether Peele is 
that author is open to dispute. In one at 
least of these, ‘ Leir,’ the connections with 
Peele’s recognised works are neither close nor 
abundant. So flimsy, indeed, are these direct 
contacts that it would appear that the critic 
himself had lost faith in his identification of 
Peele as its author. For, in the last of these 
plays to be considered by him, ‘ Alphonsus of 
Germany,’ he did not advance the many 
parallels with ‘ Leir’ as evidence for Peele, 
though still including similar witness from 
the ‘ Troublesome Raigne.’ Moreover, it was 
only by ignoring the claims of Kyd to all three 
that Peele’s authorship of ‘ Leir’ became in 
any wise a tenable theory. I propose to dis- 
cuss here some factors overlooked by Mr. 
SYKEs. 

‘Leir’ is a play of simple, undisguised 
realism, with few flights of fancy. Its sen- 
timent is extraordinarily naive, in content 
and expression, and yet, in its way, power- 
ful. This accords with Kyd’s characteristics. 
Its verse is ‘‘ pedestrian,’ but it has few 
qualities associated with Peele’s work. It is, 
moreover, abounding in feminine endings, 
and this points directly to Kyd, for none but 
he, among the pre-Shakespearian dramatists, 
wandered far from the normal ten-syllable 
line. Kyd does so to a great extent, both in 
* Cornelia’ and in ‘ Soliman and Perseda.’ 

And now let us look at the ‘“‘ following 
noteworthy words belonging to Peele’s vocabu- 
lary ’’ instanced by Mr. Sykes: ‘‘ doom,” 
‘*hitherward,’’ ‘‘lion-like,’”’ ‘ massacre,’’ 





‘*meanwhile,’’ ‘‘ policy,’ ‘‘ remunerate,”’ 
** re-salute,’’ ‘‘ ruthless”? “ sequestered,” 
** scuse,’’ ‘‘ unpartial,’’ and ‘‘ viperous.”” It 


is not too much to say that the majority of 





these were in common use in Peele’s day, and 
that none of them carries any special signi. 
ficance. Of longer phrases instanced, “ it 
resteth’’’ and ‘‘ what resteth,’” ‘‘ now or 
never,’ and “for the nonce,’’ have no 
importance. They are all found in Kyd and 
others. ‘‘ Heir indubitate’? and ‘the 
truest friend that ever’’ are not paralleled 
in any acknowledged Peele work.  ‘‘ Good 
fellow” (i.e., rogue) is as common to Kyd 
as to Peele. ‘‘ Longest home” (grave) is 
paralleled in the ‘ Battle of Alcazar.’ Kyd 
has “long home” elsewhere. ‘‘ Suck my 
blood ’’ is paralleled in ‘ Edward I,’ as also 
is ‘‘sink or swim.’’ This last, however, is 
used by Marlowe. The evidence of this 
nature, therefore, is far from convincing, 
and it is not much substantiated by the com- 
parison of some antithetical passages with 
others from Peele’s work. Kyd was much 
more given to antithesis than Peele was. 
On the other hand, some locutions point 
more clearly to Kyd than to Peele, eg, 
“ nipt,’’ “‘ seignories,”’ ‘‘ urge,’’ ‘‘ hapless,” 
‘* check ’? (in the sense of ‘‘ to scold ’’), “‘to 
consort,’’ ‘‘ guerdon,’’ ‘“‘ paltry,’’ ‘‘ what 
else ?’”’, ‘‘ timeless,’’ ‘‘ ill-beseeming,’’ ‘‘ this 
gear,’’ “‘scathe.’’ As a matter of fact, three 
of these—‘‘ urge,’’ ‘‘ check,’”’ and ‘‘ paltry” 
—were adduced by Mr. Sykes as marks of 
Kyd’s hand in ‘ Arden,’ while he also en- 
larged upon the hatred borne by some of 
Kyd’s characters to toads, instancing ‘ Soli- 
man and Perseda’s’ ‘‘ Lucina hates me like 
a toad,’’ and ‘ Arden’s’ “I hate them as 
I hate a toad.’”’ The same antipathy is found 
in ‘Leir’: 
More odious to my sight than is a toad. 
(V, ix, 76). 
Of the longer parallels cited, none is close 
and few are made with Peele’s recognised 
work. The most important, perhaps, is: 
Deserves an everlasting memory, 
~ be — in me gg of fame, 
never-dyin rpetulty. 
¥ ye eee Lair, I, i, 68-70) 
With this is compared the ‘ Battle of 
Alcazar,’ III, iv, 50-2: 
And for this deed ye all shall be renowm’d, 
Renowm’d and chronicled in books of fame. 
‘ Anglorum Ferie ’ (11-14): 
Write, write. you chroniclers of time and fame 
That keep Remembrance’ golden register, 
And recommend to time’s eternity 
Her honour’s height and wonders of her age. 
‘ Descensus Astrea’ (76-7) : 
A peerless queen, a royal princely dame, 
Enrolled in register of eternal fame. 
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It may be left to the reader to judge 
whether any of these (or, indeed, all of them) 
comes so close to the ‘ Leir’ passage as ‘ Soli- 
man and Perseda,’ IV, i, 62: 


To be enrolléd in the brass-leaved book 
Of never-wasting perpetuity. 


Another equally close parallel from the two 
plays is found in the lines, the first from 
Leir ’: 


First to the heavens, next, thanks to you, 


my son. 
CY, ii, 3); 
the latter from ‘ Soliman and Perseda,’ IV, 
i, 62: 
First. thanks to heaven. and next to Brusor’s 
valour. 


From this one play alone more cogent paral- 
lls are derived than from the whole of 
Peele’s work. Here is another: 


Methinks your words do amplify (my friends) 
And add fresh vigour to my willing limbs. 
‘Leir,’ V, ix, 37-8). 
The sight of this shall show Perseda’s name 
And add fresh vigour to my fainting limbs.1! 
(‘S. and P.,’ I, ii, 51-2) 
‘Leir’ also has ‘“‘ fainting limbs ’’ else- 
where. Farther parallels from this and 
other Kyd plays are given below: 


I cannot paint my duty forth in words, 
(‘ Leir,’ I, iii, 78). 
I cannot paint my valour out with words. 
(‘ Arden,’ II, ii, 116). 
The gainful’st trade in Christendom. 
(‘ Leir,’ IV, iii, 66). 
The kindest girls in Christendom. 
‘Leir,’ II, iii, 91). 
The bragin’st knave in Christendom. 
*S. and P.,’ I, iii, 211). 
The railingst knave in Christendom. 
(‘ Arden,’ IV, iv, 3). 
Kyd’s characters almost invariably antici- 
pate disaster by dreams or premonitions, as 
in ‘Leir,’ I, iii. : 
And yet, methinks, my mind presageth still 
I know not what; and yet I fear some ill. 
(18-9). 
So, in exactly the same phrasing, Bel- 
Imperia in the ‘ Spanish Tragedy,’ II, iv, 4, 
14-5, remarks: 
I know not what myself; 
And yet my heart foretells me some mischance, 


The lack of complete homogeneity in the 
next parallel is made up for by the use of 
acommon stock of words. 








_ 1A line to the same pattern is found in 
Arden,’ III, i, 53: 


“Pouring.fresh sorrow on his weary limbs.” 





King. Yet first I will enjoin you to observe. 
Some few conditions which I shall propose. 
Mum. So that you do not tie mine eyes for 
lookin 
After the amorous glances of fair dames: 
So that you do not tie my tongue from 
speaking, _ 

My lips from kissing when occasion serves, 
My hands from congees, and my knees to bow 


To gallant girls. 
(‘ Leir,’ II, i, 23-30). 
No, no, Hieronimo, thou must enjoin 
Thine eyes to observation, and thy tongue 
To milder speeches than thy spirit affords; 
Thy heart to patience, and thy hands to rest,. 
Thy cap to courtesy, and thy knee to bow. 
(‘S. T.,’ ILI, xiii, 39-43). 
The ‘ Leir’ passage contains ‘‘ when occa- 
sion serves,’ a phrase used only by Kyd 
among the noted dramatists of his time. 
Compare ‘ Arden,’ II, ii, 175: 
Mine to perform it, when occasion serves. 
A passage in ‘ Leir’ in Kyd’s 
manner is: 


quite 


The heavens are just, and hate impiet 
And will (no doubt) reveal such 
crimes: 

Censure not any, till you know the right: 

Let him be judge that bringeth truth to light. 
(V, ii, 30-3). 

Compare ‘ §.T.,’ II, v, 58-60: 

The heavens are just, murder cannot be hid =: 

Time is the author both of truth and right, 

And time will bring this treachery to light. 


And yet as jealous as the princely eagle, 

That kills her young ones, if they do but 
dazzle 

Upon the radiant splendour of the sun. 


Tislaven 


(‘ Leir,’ IT, iii, 45-7). 
This piece of ‘‘ natural history ”’ is given 
at fuller length in ‘ Soliman and Perseda,” 
III, ii, 85-90: 
As air-bred eagles, if they once perceive 


That any of their brood but close their sight 
When they should gaze against the glorious 


sun, 
They straightway seize upon them with their 
talons. 
That on the earth it may untimely die, 
For looking but askew at heaven’s bright eye. 
A line in ‘ Leir’ contains a phrase in the 
last of the ‘S. and P.’ passage: 


There lives not any under heaven’s bright 


eye. 
(IV, vii, 157). 
It was an idea peculiar to Kyd that dead 
men required passports. Thus in the Induc- 


tion to the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ the Ghost of 
Andrea is made to say: 
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Not far from hence, amidst ten thousand 
souls, 

Sat Minos, Aacus and Rhadamant, 

To whom no sooner gan I make approach, 

To crave a passport for my wandering ghost. 


In ‘Leir’ the Messenger says of Perillus, 
whom he is about to kill (IV, vii, 229-36) : 


Why, he must go along with you to heaven... 
I have a passport for him in my pocket, 
Already sealed, and he must needs ride post; 


While, in ‘S, and P.,’ Piston, caught 
rifling the raiment of the dead Fernando, 
excuses himself thus: 


seeing he was going towards heaven, I thought 
to see if he had a passport to St, Nicholas or no, 
(II, i, 311-13). 
It was a habit with Kyd to trouble his 
principal characters with nightly visions. 
These were usually imparted to a friend who 
almost invariably pooh-poohed any deduc- 
tions the dreamer may have drawn from 
them, while the dreamer just as invariably 
protested against a dismissal of them as 
absurd. The most authentic instance of this 
habit is, of course, in ‘ Cornelia,’ and it is 
robable that it was from Garnier that Kyd 
aerived the feature, though, obviously, his 
use of it preceded his translation of the 
Frenchman’s play. Leir relates just such a 
dream in IV, vii, which should be compared 
with Arden’s in III, iii, of the play named 
after him. They both dream that they are 
attacked by two persons, one of whom, in 
each case, carries a falchion. The effect of 
the dream on Leir is thus described : 
And with the fear of this I did awake, 
And yet for fear my feeble joints do shake. 
IV, vii, 62-3). 
while Arden confesses : 
With this I waked and trembled every joint. 
(IIT, iii, 20). 
‘* Fear not, my lord,”’ said Perillus, in an 
effort to reassure Leir, 
dreams are but fantasies, 
And slight imaginations of the brain. 
(IV, vii, 43-4). 
Franklin to Arden: 


This fantasy doth rise from Michael’s fear. . . 
And this, I warrant you, procured your 


dream, 
(III, iii, 32-5). 
To which comment Arden replies with: 


It may be so, God frame it to the best: 
But oftentimes my dreams presage too true. 


It is the Messenger who counters the com- 
forting words of Perillus with: 





Persuade him so; but I’ll make him and you 
Confess, that dreams do often ee too true, 
(IV, vii, 45-6), 

A passage in the penultimate scene of the 
play— 

We were more patient when we stayed for you 

Within the thicket two long hours and more 
—illustrates one of Kyd’s minor peculiarities, 
Whether the poet used the extension “ and 
more ’’ as a convenient line-filler or whether 
its introduction is a piece of deliberate 
realism, is a probably unanswerable que. 
tion, but that the line is Kyd’s is sufficiently 
witnessed to by ‘S.T.’ I, ii, 63: 

In all this turmoil, three long hours and more, 
and by ‘ Arden,’ Epilogue, 13: 

Two years and more after the deed was done. 


So far as my researches have led to a def- 
nite conclusion, that conclusion is that no con. 
temporary poet other than Kyd has ever 
written lines with this peculiarity in them. 

In addition to these parallels of greater 
length, some instances of Kyd’s phraseology 
are contained in ‘ Leir,’ e.g. : 

Should I be a mean to exasperate his wrath, 

IV, vi, 59). 

Kyd—and he alone among the pre 
Shakespearians—almost invariably employs 
this phrasing when describing the effects of 
severe displeasure, as will be seen in ‘S.T.,’ 
III, x, 70: 

My father’s old wrath hath exasperate. 

‘ Cornelia,’ III, iii, 128: 

His wrath against you ’twill exasperate. 

Both plays contain other like passages. 
Other witnesses to Kyd’s phraseology in 
‘Leir’ are: 

‘* Ride in triumph ”’: 
Doth ride in triumph ’mongst the cherubims 


(I, i, 4). 
And ride in triumph through the wicked 


world. 
(‘S. and P.,’ V, v, 36). 
‘* Great affairs ’’: 
No doubt it is about some great affairs. 
(‘ Leir,” II, ii, 24). 
I have noted the occurrence of ‘“‘ great 
affairs” in eight plays, assignable, on other 
grounds, to Kyd. Compare ‘S. and P.,’ V, 
i, 23: 
So it is, my lord, that upon great affairs. 
** It is a world to see (or hear)’’: 
It is a world to see, now I am flush. 
(‘Leir,’ IV, v, 1). 
It is a world to hear the fool prate and brag. 
(‘S. and P.,’ I, iii, 213). 
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“Tn a manner ”’: 


And, in a manner, put them to no pain. 
*Leir,’ IV, vii, 31). 

Who, in a manner, to take up the fray. 
* Arden.’ IV, iii, 78). 


Hath, in a 
o’erturned. 


manner, this great town 


(‘ Cornelia,’ I, 51). 
“At all adventures ’”’: 


I'll take her at all adventures, if I can get her. 
(‘ Leir,’ V, i, 17). 
And run full blank at all adventures, 
(‘ Arden,’ V, iv, 10). 
“Pricked the heart ’’: 
A _ an envious thorn, have pricked the 
ea 
: (‘ Leir,’ V, iii, 64). 
Till it hath pricked the heart of Christendom. 
(‘S. and P.,’ I, v, 16). 
“Under the colour ’’: 


Under the colour of a forged letter. 
(‘ Leir,’ V, ix, 80). 
Under the colour of a duteous friend. 
(‘S. T.,’ I, iii, 66). 
Few, if any, of these can be found in Peele. 


One of the reasons advanced by Professor 
Boas in his advocacy of Kyd’s claims to have 
been the author of the early ‘ Hamlet’ was 
the incidence in that play of the rhyme: 


Revenge it is must yield this heart relief, 
For woe begets woe, and grief hangs on grief. 


Kyd’s editor instanced the 
Tragedy,’ II, v, 23: 

To know the author were some ease of grief, 
For in revenge my heart would find relief. 
He would have served his cause better had 
ed cited ‘ Soliman and Perseda,’ II, i, 

7: 

But inward cares are most pent in with grief; 
Unclasping, therefore, yields me no relief. 
Such a rhyme as ‘‘ grief ’’ with “‘ relief ’’ is 
obviously a too common one to have special 
significance. Nevertheless, it is so often 
employed by Kyd that its occurrence, with 
other marks concurring, may be regarded as 
an indication of his presence in a suspected 
play. ‘Leir’ has a similar couplet: 

Ah, good old father, tell to me thy grief; 

Pll sorrow with thee, if not add relief. 

(V, iv, 124-5). 

More significant is the line (III, iii, 30) : 
Nor dew your aged cheeks with wasting tears. 
Compare ‘§.T.’, I, iv, 36: 


There laid him down, and dewed him with my 
tears ; 


‘ Spanish 








‘ Cornelia,’ III, i, 12: 
But (kissing) sighs and dews him with her 
tears. 


And see yourselves with springtides of your 


rs 
(v, 450). 

The point need not be unduly laboured that, 
if parallels are decisive, the claim of Kyd 
to ‘Leir’ is much stronger than Peele’s. 
But what of others? Robertson has suggested 
not only Peele and Kyd as part-authors, but 
Greene and Lodge as well, instancing on the 
latter’s behalf, ‘‘ razors of Palermo,’’ appear- 
ing both in ‘Leir’ and in ‘The Wounds of 
Civil War.’ This is little enough on which to 
found a case, and as the style of ‘ Leir’ is 
uniform throughout, one poet alone is in- 
volved. We may here assume either plagiarism 
on one part or the other, or, more likely, a 
common borrowing from a hitherto untraced 
source. Even less can be said for a Greene 
participation in the play. It is true that 
‘“* for to’’ is used with remarkable frequency, 
but Greene was given to that archaism only 
slightly more so than Kyd was. I do not 
reckon here ‘ Alphonsus of Arragon’ among 
Greene’s works. This play also contains ‘‘ for 
to’’ in abundance, but it is not, as a whole, 
in Greene’s style, though he probably had 
something to do with it. It was not in 
Greene’s practice to use such barbarisms as 
‘‘whosomever,’’ ‘“‘whatsomever ’’? and ‘‘where. 
somever,’”? and he nowhere gives, as the 
author of ‘ Alphonsus ’ does, a wrong quan- 
tity to ‘‘ Ixion.”’ 

‘Leir’ is remarkable for the number of 
lines helping to establish Kyd’s claim to a 
share in some Shakespeare plays: 

O how thy words revive my dying soul. 

(‘ Leir,’ I, iii). 

How doth her latter words revive my heart. 

(‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ Qi, II, v, 42). 

Or I will make him hop without a head. 

‘Leir,’ IV, iii). 
woe make thee quickly hop without thy 
ead. 
(‘2 Henry VI,’ I, iii, 135). 

When will this scene of sadness have an end? 

* Leir,’ IV, iv.) 
When will this fearful slumber have an end. 
(‘ Titus Andronicus,’ III, i, 253). 

How doth my sister brook the air of France? 
*Leir,’ IV, vi). 

My lord, how do you brook this British air? 
(‘ Leir,’ III, v). 

Yea, my lord, how brooks your grace the air? 
(‘ Richard II,’ III, i, 2). 

You are the fitter for the King of heaven. 

(‘ Leir,’ IV, vii). 
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The fitter for the King of Heaven that hath 


him. 
(‘ Richard III,’ I, ii, 105). 


Finally, to these listed phrasal parallels, may 
I add one of another kind—the parallel of 
idea ? 


His great estate no more shall move my mind, 
Than mountains move by blast of every wind. 
(‘ Leir,’ I, iv). 
But be thou arm’d for some unhappy words. 
Ay, to the proof, as mountains are for winds, 
That shake not, though they blow perpetually. 
(‘ Shrew,’ II, i, 138-40). 


That Kyd wrote both passages may be in- 
ferred from a line in ‘ Arden’ (IV, i, 104): 


But that it shakes with every blast of wind. 


Witi1am WELLs. 
Bruton, Somerset. 





FRANKLIN AND GOLDSMITH ON 
SHEEP’S TAILS. 


FcoNoMY of invention and a sly sense of 

humour are two characteristics which, 
though perhaps essentially unrelated, are 
present in many of Franklin’s political 
writings. No matter how seriously engaged 
in polemic or propaganda, he was always glad 
to enforce the cogency of his message with 
earthy examples and illustrations, for which 
he drew generously on his wide knowledge of 
men and books. Concrete details appeal to 
the lay mind. Humorous details appeal even 
more. And Franklin’s sly humour was apt to 
lead him into perpetrating hoaxes which were 
so amusing in themselves that they may not 
infrequently have impaired the effect of his 
message. Polly Baker’s notorious speech is a 
case in point. Again, in his ‘ Proposed New 
Version of the Bible’ he ‘‘ modernised’’ a 
few verses of the first chapter of Job in order 
to make a satiric attack on royal government ; 
but the force of his satire was weakened 
because many readers took his proposals 
seriously and condemned his ‘‘ poor taste ’’ in 
the matter. Among those guilty of this error 
were Matthew Arnold, and Franklin’s bio- 
grapher, J. B. McMaster, who declared it 
“* beneath criticism.’’ (See Richard Webster, 


‘Benjamin Franklin,’ ‘ Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica,’ 11th edition, xi., 29.) 

It is my purpose here to present a hitherto 
unnoticed instance of Franklin’s borrowing 
from literary sources the materials for his 
urbane propaganda. 
London, 


In 1765 he was in 
representing the Pennsylvania 








assembly. Not content with urging its case 
to members of the Government and other 
prominent Englishmen, he took it upon him- 
self to inform the people of England, through 
their own newspapers, of the true state of 
colonial affairs. He was concerned with 
public opinion of the danger of colonial 
manufacturing, which he attempted to in- 
fluence in the following passage from a letter 
“*to The Editor of a Newspaper ’’: 


And here, quitting Mr. Spectator of 
Pimlico. give me leave to instance the various 
numberless Accounts the Newswriters have 
given us, with so much honest Zeal for the wel- 
fare of Poor Old England, of the establishing 
manufactures in the Colonies to the Prejudice 
of those of this Kingdom. It is objected by 
superficial Readers, who yet pretend to some 
Knowledge of those Countries, that such Estab. 
lishments are not only improbable, but impos. 
sible, for that their Sheep have but little Wooll, 
not in the whole sufficient for a Pair of Stock- 
ings a Year to each Inhabitant... 

ear Sir, do not let us suffer ourselves to be 
amus’d with such groundless Objections. The 
very Tails of the American Sheep are so laden 
with Wooll, that each has a little Car or Wag. 
gon on four little Wheels, to support & keep 


it from trailing on the Ground. Would 
they caulk their Ships, would they fill their 
Beds, would they even litter their Horses with 


Wooll. if it were not both plenty & cheap? 
A Traveller.! 


In the same letter there is an extravagant 
account of ‘‘ the grand leap of the whales” 
in the chase up Niagara Falls after cod. The 
letter seems designed merely to have some fun 
ridiculing the purveyors of misinformation. 
It is likely, however, that Franklin, as usual, 
had a more serious purpose. Did he want to 
plant unnoticed in the mind of the average 
reader the notion that the American colonies 
were lands of plenty with which it would be 
wise to deal generously? Or did he wish to 
ridicule the notion that the colonies were 
wealthy enough to bear the burden of the 
recently imposed Stamp Act? The funda- 
mental purpose of his letter is obscured in his 
enthusiasm for the hoax. 

One of the earliest references in English 
literature to the fat-tailed Indian (or 
Asiatic) sheep occurs in Goldsmith’s the Bee: 

Odious puss! how she waddles along. with her 
train two yards behind her. She _— me in 
mind of my Lord Bantam’s Indian sheep, which 


1A. H. Smyth, ‘The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin,’ (10 vols., New York, 1905-1907), iv, 367. 
Letter 393. May 20, 1765; printed from the 
original draft. The name of the newspaper to 
which it was sent or for which it was intended 
is not mentioned. 
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are obliged to have their monstrous tails 


trundled along in a go-cart.2 


It will be noticed that Goldsmith does not 
say that the size of the tail is due to fat rather 
than wool. Franklin’s assumption that it 
was due to wool could have been the result, 
then, of ignorance or, more likely, of a will- 
ingness to make the facts fit his intention— 
since in either event there were no fat-tailed 
sheep in America at that time. Since Gold- 
smith’s essay was re-issued in book form in 
the same year, 1765,5 it seems likely that 
Franklin borrowed the story from him. 


CHARLES CHILD WALCUTT. 
The University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


ARTH FRAGRANCE AFTER SHOWERS 
—‘‘ Fragrant the fertile earth After soft 
showers,’’ says Milton, and his own nose was 
doubtless his authority. He had seen a 
literary reference to the same thing in a 
favourite poet, William Browne, of Tavis- 
tock; here are his lines: 

The earth doth yield (which they [flowers] 

through pores exhale) 

Earth’s best of. odours, th’ aromatical : 

Like to that smell which oft our sense descries 

Within a field which long unploughed lies, 

Somewhat before the setting of the sun; 

And where the rainbow in the horizon 

Doth pitch her tips: or when as in the prime, 

pe carth being troubled with a drought long 

ime, 

The hand of Heaven his spongy clouds doth 

strain, 

And throws into her lap a shower of rain; 

She sendeth up (conceived from the sun) 

A sweet perfume and exhalation. 

Only the last five lines are germane to my 
title, but I have quoted so much to set beside 
it a passage from Pliny which does not seem 
to have been compared : 

Surely that ground is best of all other, which 
hath an aromaticall smell and tast with it, Now 
if we list moreover to be better instructed. what 
kind of savour and odour that should be, which 
we would so gladly find in the earth; we may 
oftentimes meet with that sent, even when she 
is not stirred with the plough, but lieth still 
and quiet, a little before the sun-setting, 
especially where a rainbow seemeth to settle and 
pitch her tips in the Horizon: also, when after 
some long and continual drought, it beginneth 
to raine; for then being wet and drenched 
therewith, the earth will send up a vapour and 


2 ‘On Dress,’ Saturday, Oct. 13, 1759. This 
appeared as No. xv of the volume of ‘ Essays,’ 
blished in 1765. (Sir James Prior, ‘ The Life of 
liver Goldsmith ’ (2 vols., London, 1837), i, 33). 
Franklin was also in England in 1759, when 
Goldsmith’s essay first appeared. 








exhalation (conceived from the sunne) so 
heavenly and divine, as no perfume (how 
pleasant soever it be) is comparable unto it. 
(Holland i. 505, with 133 words for Pliny’s 54). 
Browne clearly had Holland before him. 
‘“‘Aromatical’’ in the Latin is quae un- 
guenta sapiat; ‘‘ which long unploughed 
lies ”’ is quiescente ea; ‘‘ doth pitch her tips ”’ 
is deiecent capita sua; and Pliny has no 
mention of the “horizon.” See Pliny, 
*'H.N.’ xvii., 3 (5). 

In pleasing contrast to all this wordiness 
comes a single line of Martial: Gleba quod 
[olet] aestivo leviter cum spargitur imbre, 
in a list of pleasant smells, iii., 65. Milton 
and Pliny omit the time of year, and Browne 
makes it spring, but Martial’s aestivo is truer 
to fact. The earth must be warm if it is to 
restore rapidly to the air the free ammonia 
absorbed and deposited by the falling rain. 
Tennyson, ‘In Memoriam,’ Ixxxvi., has 
‘* Sweet after showers, ambrosial air,’’ but 
without reference to the earth. One would 
like to know whether any Greek writer has 
noticed this delightful form of smelling-salts. 


G. G. L. 


UROPEAN LEADERS: A PROPHECY. 
—I wonder how many of your readers 
have seen’ the following prophecy. It was 
shown to me soon after Czechoslovakia came 
under German protection. At any rate it 
seems worthy of permanent record. The pro- 
phecy is made by adding together the year of 
birth, the year of accession to power, age and 
the number of years in power; then dividing 
the sum total by two. The result gives the 
date of the fall from power. With regard to 
the first two names we know that the dates 
are historically accurate; in the third column 
all the figures are correct except, of course, 
the prophecy. 


Masaryk Benes Hitler 

Year of birth ... ... 1850 1884 1889 
Year of accession to 

WOWEE 55 ccs 6. 1918 1935 1935 

Age (in 1938) ... ... 85 54 50 
Number of years in 

BOWE iy. nik ea 17 3 6 

3870 3876 3878 

Divided by 2... ... 1935 1938 1939 

B. B. 


Budapest. 


“ QKERNE” AND “SCAYNES HILL ”’ 

(See elxxvii. 391, s.v. ‘Skain: a Here- 
fordshire Word’). — In case anyone is in- 
terested in this uncommon surname and its 
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probable attachment to a spot in Sussex, here 
are a few scattered pointers. 

A family or families named Skerne evi- 
dently took an obscure part in the long- 
continued drift of population from. North to 
South and West which is so much more 
noticeable than any converse movement. 
Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ refers to 
the ‘ Visitations of Yorkshire,’ the ‘ Familiae 
Minorum Gentium,’ and the Genealogist, v. 
53, for “‘ Skerne.’’ If the presumed Skernes 
of Scaynes Hill, Sussex, originated in York- 
shire it is safe to say that they took their 
name from a place near Great Driffield in the 
East Riding, where an early 7 or y (Ekwall, 
‘English River-Names’) points to another 
derivation than the O.E. scearn suggested at 
the above reference. However that may be, 
the 1562 Visitation of Lincolnshire also con- 
tains the surname, and it appears, though 
rarely, in the documents of that county, 
occasionally as Skearne. In the South of 
England, ‘‘ my freinde John Skerne, gentle- 
man,’’ and his wife Margarett, were bene- 
ficiaries (he an executor also) in the will, 
dated 1567, of Margaret Russel, last Abbess 
of Tarent, Bere Regis, Dorset. John was 
buried in 1596 at Bere, where there is an 
effigy of himself and his wife (Som. and Dor. 
Notes and Queries, v. 268, 270), hemmed in 
by a crowd of dead Turbervilles, from whom 
Tess Durbeyfield. John Skerne of Turners 
Piddle, Dorset, who paid Armada Subsidy in 
1588-9, may have been the same man. A 
connection with Lincolnshire appears in a 
similar payment by Jane Smithe of Long 
Ashton, Somerset, née Teuther of Ludlow, 
Salop, who is described as the widow of Bar- 
tholomew Skerne of Co. Lincoln. (S.D.N.Q., 
i., 40, 35.) Dorothy, wife of George Skerne, 
gent., was buried in 1606 at Stone Easton, 
Somerset. (S.D.N.Q., xii., 158). 

In a list of local tenants of the See of 
Sherborne in 1377, a MS. in Salisbury Dio- 
cesan Register, appear Petrus Skernehull 
and Shernhull, Alicia and Christina Shern- 
hull, and Robertus Sharnull. Possibly the k 
of the first name is an error; I take them at 
second-hand from S.D.N.Q., xiii., 173, 227. 
Otherwise it would be suggestive of the Skerne 
Hill near the above-mentioned brook and 
village of Skerne in Yorkshire. But more 
probably scearn, soft ground, is concerned. I 
have not met with this as a Southern place- 
name, unless in the present ‘* Sharnal 
Street,’’ a village in Kent about 9 miles East 
of Gravesend. 


W. W. Git. 








ALICE (DE HARCOURT) COUNTESS 
OF WARWICK.—Alice de Harcourt 
was the only daughter of Sir Robert (I) de 
Harcourt of Stanton Harcourt in the County 
of Oxford, who was born in the year 1145 
and was High Sheriff of Warwickshire jp 
1199 and Leicestershire in 1201-2, in which 
latter year he died. In 1166 he married 
Isabel, only daughter of Richard de Camville 
(who came over at the Conquest), by Milli- 
cent de Brabant, cousin of the Princess 
Adelaide (or Adeliza), daughter of Godfrey 
(I) Duke of Louvain, second queen of Henry 
I of England. Adelaide made a wedding 
present of the demesne then known as Stanton 
in the County of Oxford, to her cousin Milli- 
cent, on her marriage to Richard de Cam- 
ville; their only daughter and heiress, Isabel, 
carried the same into the Harcourt family on 
her marriage to Sir Robert (I) de Harcourt, 
who thereupon change1 the name to Stanton 
Harcourt, which estate has remained in the 
lineage ever since. Robert de Harcourt had 
four sons, namely; 1, Sir William (I), a 
Crusader and Knight Templar, whose tomb 
and effigy are in Worcester Cathedral; 2, 
Oliver; 5, John; 4, Robert; and an only 
daughter, Alice, the subject of this article. 
Alice de Harcourt married 1st John de 
Limesi, squire of Colley Weston, Co. North- 
ants, on whose decease (presumably without 
issue), it is related, that she paid one 
thousand pounds and moreover gave four 
palfreys to the Crown, for the privilege of 
remaining a widow for the rest of her life. 
In 1198, however, she married Waleran de 
Neuburgh IV (Norman) Earl of Warwick as 
his third wife, by whom she had issue an only 
son Waleran, who died unmarried, young, 
without issue, and an only daughter Alice, 
who married William Mauduit, and whose 
son William succeeded as the VIII Earl of 
Warwick and is the lineal ancestor of all the 
succeeding Earls of Warwick down to the 
present day (See Frances, Countess of War- 
wick, ‘ Warwick Castle and its Earls,’ 2 vols., 
1903, for a complete pedigree of the Warwick 
family). On the decease of Waleran de 
Neuburgh IV Earl of Warwick 12 Dec., 1204, 
Alice had assigned to her as dower the manor 
of Tanworth-in-Arden, Warwickshire, with 
remainder to Ela, widow of Thomas, VI Earl 
of Warwick, who was one of Waleran’s sons 
by a previous wife. Alice, Countess of War- 
wick, the date of whose decease I do not 
know, was still living in 1208; neither dol 
know where she was interred, and informa- 
tion concerning both of these matters I should 
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be interested in receiving, if they are known 
to anyone, 

The old village and ancient church of 
Tanworth-in-Arden, situated on the summit 
of a steep hill, I am very familiar with, as I 
frequently used to ride through the hamlet 
on horseback many years ago, and have often 
wondered since whether this lady is interred 
in either the church or the churchyard 
adjoining. I possess an engraving of the 
church with a portion of the village from the 
Birmingham Post. The sacred edifice is a 
very low building with a stumpy square 
Norman tower surmounted by a short spire, 
and is présumably several centuries old, as is 
the little village which was formerly prob- 
ably a much more important place than it is 
at the present day, though it was isolated in 
the midst of the great forest of Arden, exten- 
sive remains of which were still in existence 
during the lifetime of William Shakespeare. 
It is now but a memory of the past with its 
gigantic oaks and numerous tanyards.! 

Concerning the paternal pedigree of Alice 
de Recher, Countess of Warwick: her 
father, Sir Robert (I) de Harcourt, was the 
son and heir of Ivo de Harcourt of Shilton 
and Wolvey, Co. Warwick, who was born 
about the year 1125 and died in 1180. He is 

resumed to have been the eldest son of 

illiam de Harcourt, lord of the Manor of 
Bosworth, Co. Leicester, who has been con- 
fused in some of the pedigrees of the family 
with his namesake Guillaume (or William) 
de Harcourt III, Baron de Harcourt in 
Normandy. Guillaume was the eldest son of 
Robert ‘‘le fort’? II Baron de Harcourt 
who was present at the Battle of Hastings 
and built the Castel de Harcourt in the year 
1100 at Harcourt in the Department of Eure. 
However, William, the lord of Bosworth was 
in all probability, either a first or a second 
cousin of his Norman namesake. 


Wittram Harcovrt-Batu. 


“DOWIE KNIFE”: EARLY USES (See 
clxxii. 440).—I find a reference to the 

inventor of this weapon in the Staunton (Va.) 

Spectator for May 25, 1850: 

He [Bowie] can never be forgotten till the 

bowels of the earth cease to furnish metal, for 

the fabric of the bright blue steel has his 


immortal name, 
EK. E. Ertcson. 





1A large oil painting of the last remnant of 
this famous forest by J. H. Henshaw, the land- 
scape artist, and maternal ancestor of the pre- 
Seti writer, is in the Birmingham Public Art 
allery, 


Readers’ Queries. 








ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 
155, 173, 192, 208, 226, 247, 263, 280, 296, 
315, 331, 350, 367, 386, 404, 423).— 

161. Why did Walpole and Montagu fre- 
quently refer to light women as “ Hannah ”’? 
Paget Toynbee’s suggestion (The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, 4 Jan., 1923, p. 12) that it 
is an allusion to George III’s supposed 
Quaker mistress, Hannah Lightfoot, seems 
unacceptable. 

162. Walpole, writing to Montagu in Eton 
= (August, 1746, T. ii. 228) says: ‘I 
could be so jolly a dog if I did not fat.” 
What does “‘ fat ’’ mean? Has “‘ jolly’ any 
special meaning ? 

163. “. . . but Mr. Pitt? where is he? 
In the clouds for aught I know, in one of 
which he may descend like the Kings of Ban- 
tam and take quiet possession of the throne 
i ”» (to Montagu, 26 May, 1765, T. vi. 
“I feel as happy as if I was made King 
of Bantam ’’ (Montagu to Walpole, unpub- 
lished, 24 Dec., 1765). What are these allu- 
sions ? 

164. Why did Montagu and Walpole call 
their friend Richard Bentley (the younger) 
** Cliquetis ’’? From the French word ? 

165. To Montagu, 14 Oct., 1760 (T. iv. 437) 
says: ‘‘I could give up nothing but an earl- 
dom of Eglington’’—apparently meaning 
nothing of any value, but see the context. 
What is the allusion? 

166. Walpole, writing of his Eton school- 
days, says: ‘‘ The beginning of my Roman 
history was spent in the Asylum, or convers- 
ing in KEgeria’s hallowed grove; not in 
thumping and pummelling King Amulius’s 
herdsmen ’’ (to Montagu, 6 May, 1736, T. i. 
13). What Eton places and activities are 
referred to? 

167. ‘‘ There are new young lords, fresh 
and fresh ’’ (to Montagu, 6 Dec., 1753, T. iii. 
199). Is Walpole echoing a street cry ? 

168. Montagu, considering taking a house 
near Strawberry Hill at Roehampton, writes 
(1765, unpublished): ‘‘St. Genevieve’s 
shrine will retain its reverence and love, and 
often descend to meet her fellow saint.’? What 
is the allusion to St. Genevieve? (Walpole’s 
saint, if any, was Mme de Sevigné). 

169. Walpole to Montague. 5 May, 1761, 
reporting a conversation with Hogarth, quotes 
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Hogarth as saying that sometime before a 
book had been published abusing Sir James 
Thornhill (his father-in-law). What was the 
book ? 

170. Selwyn asked Charles Boone if he was 
going to marry an heiress, which Boone 
denied. ‘‘ Lord,’’ said Selwyn, ‘‘ I thought 
you was to be Patrick Fleming on the moun- 
tain, and that gold and silver you was count- 
ing’? (25 May, 1762, T. v. 207). What is 
the allusion ? 

W. S. Lewis. 

Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


AN HOVE’S HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 

‘“ IN CUTTS.”’—I have recently acquired 

a copy of ‘The History of ye Old & New 

Testament in Cutts,’ with engravings by 

Frederick van Hove. The title-page is torn 

and I am not sure of the correct date, though 
I believe it may be 1671. 

Since my copy differs materially from those 
in the British Museum Library and in the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, I shall 
appreciate notice of other copies and their 
contents. I know of two that were sold by 
Michelmore and Maggs, London book-dealers. 

There is no letterpress in the book. There 
are two parts; the first contains engravings 
with four illustrations to a page, the second 
with one to a page. The engravings in the 
first part are numbered from 1 to 56 with 3 
and 4 missing, and nos. 39, 43 and 48 repeated 
and no. 49 occurring four times, but all dif- 
ferent engravings. The second part has 120 
unnumbered plates, including four represent. 
ing a portrait of Charles II, ‘The Powder 
Plot of Nov. 5,’ ‘ King Charles I murthered,’ 
and ‘ King Charles the IT his returne.’ Size 
of book is 251 mm, x 104 mm. 


Davip SHULMAN. 


EAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. — The 
earliest book I have been able to find giv- 

ing a deaf-and-dumb alphabet is Juan Pablo 
Bonet’s ‘ Reduccion de las Letras y Arte de 
ensenar a hablar a los mudos.’ Madrid, 
1620. Is this the first book on the subject? 


Davip SHULMAN. 


NDIAN CROCODILES. — In Hindustan 
there are two species of crocodile belonging 

to the genus Crocodilea, namely, the large 
estuarine species C. porosus, called the 
‘“* Mugger”’ by the natives, and the smaller 
and comparatively more harmless C, palus- 
tris, which frequents ponds and freshwater 
streams, whereas the other gigantic reptile 
inhabits the estuaries of the larger rivers 





such as the Brahmaputra and the Ganges, 
where the water is brackish, and is frequently 
found in the sea itself. Although the smaller 
freshwater species abounds in the Ganges and 
its tributaries at a considerable distance from 
the sea, it is not known for a certainty 
whether it is this or the larger animal which 
is responsible for the death of several natives 
who have been seized and devoured within 
recent years while bathing in the Ganges at 
Benares; it was formerly thought that the 
‘* Mugger’’ did not ascend the river so far 
from its source as this sacred bathing-place. 
What is the most recent case of a human 
being having been killed by a crocodile in this 
locality and to which species has it been attri. 
buted according to the latest information 
available ? 
Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


ION IN INDIA.—What is the most north- 
ern locality in Hindustan in which 
within historical times this feline animal has 
been known to exist? That in prehistoric 
times it ranged as far north as the sub- 
Himalayas jis evidenced by the numerous fos- 
sil remains (cither of this or of a very closely 
allied species) occurring in the Siwalik forma. 
tions belonging to the Pliocene period, and 
probably also of the Pleistocene period as 
well.. I have a record of the lion being 
observed at Harriana (in the Punjab?) as 
late as 1834. Up to less than a century ago 
it occurred in siendienas in parts of North 
Central India, but is now only found in a 
very few restricted localities where it is 
preserved by the native rulers. Sportsmen 
are accused of being the cause of its almost 
complete extinction in Hindustan at the pre- 

sent day. 

Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


EADMASTERS OF LANCASTER 
SCHOOL.—Can anyone help to trace any 

portraits of the following who were Head- 
masters of the Lancaster Royal Grammar 
School : 
. Thomas Lodge (1680-1690). 
. William Bowley (1690-1708). 
. Thomas Holme (1708-1725). 
. Stephen Lewis (1725-1732). 
. William Johnson (1732-1765). 
. James Watson (1765-1794). 
. John Widditt (1794-1802) ? 

Any biographical particulars of any of 
them will be of value towards a history of the 
school. Replies direct will oblige. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.S.4. 
“ Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 
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Que LEYLAND CHALICE.—I would like 
to know the history of the pre-Reforma- 
tion chalice on which are inscribed the words 
“Restore me to Leyland in Lancashire,’ be- 
tween its disappearance at the Reformation 
and its return to Leyland in the nineteenth 


century. RE? 


VANS’S DRAGOONS.—A few particu- 
lars concerning Evans’s Dragoons would 
be welcome. Is John Lewis (c. 1717) of that 
regiment known? 
R. 8. F. 


EMDIKE.—Can anyone tell me the origin 
of the name Demdike? Elizabeth South- 
em, one of the Lancashire witches of 1612, 
had the alias ‘‘ Old Demdike,’’ while in 1627 
Dorothy Shawe, of Skippool, Lancashire, 
accused William Wilkinson with having 
called her ‘‘ witch and Demdyke.”’ 


R. 8. F. 


NIMAL LIFE IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE.—Long ago I read some- 
where that it was formerly believed that ani- 
mal life in the western hemisphere was of 
an inferior kind so that even dogs crossing 
the ocean lost their voice and barked falsetto. 
Can anyone give me any references for these 
statements? The notions about which I ask 
did not concern dogs only but related to all 
animal life. There are several ways in which 
such a story could have arisen, but these are 
matters in which I am not now interested. 
I would like to find references to the dis- 

cussion. 

E. ParRMALee PRENTICE. 


OSWELL.—Can anyone give me informa- 

tion about Elizabeth Goswell, born about 

1700-1720, and Dorothy Goswell who married 
Richard Johnson in 1756? 


“PAYING THROUGH THE NOSE.” — 

I do not find this phrase in Mr. Apper- 
son’s collection of English Proverbs. The 
‘0.E.D.’ notes the meaning of it and begins 
its quotations with Marvell in 1672, but 
offers no suggestion of the use of the nose 
in this connection. This organ appears from 
other phrases where it is used to be associ- 
ated with deceit. Is it possible that Jews 


were specially regarded as exorbitant in 
money affairs and, having stouter noses than 
usual, were supposed to command a larger 
area of deceit ? 


HIPpociipes. 











APESTRY WORKED ON THE WRONG 


SIDE.—The Pére de Caussade in his 
well-known ‘L’Abandon a la Providence 
divine’ at chapter iv. of the Third Book 
has an elaborate illustration from tapestry : 
. . + “‘les superbes tapisseries qui se travail- 
lent point par point et & l’envers. L’ouvrier 
qui s’y emploie ne voit que son point et son 
aiguille.”” Of what particular tapestries was 
the writer thinking? Was this method of 
working on the wrong side employed for the 
Gobelin tapestries or any other famous 
examples? If so, what is the advantage of 
it? 

C. E. H. 
HRASE: ‘‘OUT OF THE HORSE’S 

MOUTH.”’—We are trying to find the 
origin of the expression ‘‘ out of the horse’s 
mouth.’’ We have not been successful and 
shall appreciate it very much if any reader 
can help us. 

Mark KItey, 


Librarian. 
The University Club Library, New York. 


HRASE: ‘TO FEED THE ARMEN- 
IANS.’’—Taking us back to the days of 
Gladstone, I wonder whether it is from those 
distant days that this expression survives, 
seemingly, in current American speech, for I 
read in a story by Philip Wylie, published 
in September 1939: 

“Yes, sah,” he said, “... ah recall one day 
’n July daown in Meeamee ah goes aout with 
mah mate—little feller name of Jingbo—an’ in 
two houahs an’ a hef we hangs fouah sails, one 
wahoo, two kingfish, an’ enough dolphin to feed 
the Ahmenians.” 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13. Cranham Street, Oxford. 


‘“* THONORIFICABILITUDINITAS ” (See 

9 S. ix. 243, 371, 494; x. 52, 155). — 
This word or one of its derivatives was, I 
believe, the subject of a wager, some twenty 
years ago. The affair was reported in print, 
perhaps in the Pall Mall Gazette. Can any 
reader give the exact reference ? 

E. F. M. 


T. HILL SURNAME, — What saint is 
intended by the “ Hill ” in this surname? 
Is it Hilary or Eligius? 
R. 


“MHE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR.’’—I have 
seen this phrase ascribed to Abraham 
Lincoln. It is Washington Irving’s, is it 
not? Or did he annex it from Lincoln? 
A. 
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SALT FOLK-LORE. 
(clxxvii. 333, 395.) 


NUMBER of years ago I had published 
a few superstitions connected with salt 
(Bonnerjea, ‘ Dict. of Superstitions,’ pp. 219 
sq.), and since then I have found many more, 
but for reasons explained in these pages now 
I shall mention only the American beliefs. 
The Achomawi avoided salt, thinking that 
it caused sore eyes (Kroeber, BAE-B 78, p. 
310; Hough, in BAE-B 30, ii. 419). Hava- 
supai infants are not permitted to eat salt ; 
it would, they say, cause white sores on the 
tongue (Spier, AMNH-AP xxix., p. 304). 
And if the mother ate salt her flow of milk 
would dry up (ibid.). The Maidu of Sacra- 
mento Valley sprinkled salt around the house 
in order to keep the ghost of the owner away 
(Dixon, AMNH-B, xvii., p. 262). On the 
death of a Mohave, his friends abstained from 
eating salt for four days, neither would they 
wash themselves during that time (Allen, 
SI-AR for 1890, p. 616). Pima mothers 
abstained from eating salt after delivery 
until the umbilicus of the child was healed, 
as also for four days after the purification 
ceremony, for the good of the child (Russell, 
BAE-R xxvi., pp. 185, 187). Among the 
Walapai salt may be eaten during pregnancy, 
but not for four weeks after the birth of the 
child ; this would cause weakness in the arms 
and legs (Meekel, in MAAA 42, p. 135). 
During his wife’s pregnancy a Choctaw hus- 
band abstained from salt and ate no pork 
with the notion that these foods could harm 
the children (Swanton, BAE-B 103, p. 116). 
A pregnant Diegueno woman abstains as far 
as possible from meat and salt ; this was sup- 
posed to make the childbirth less dangerous 
(Waterman, UC-PAAR viii., p. 284). Dur- 
ing the menstrual period a Cahuilla girl 
drinks only warm water and abstains from 
salt. They think that cold water would stop 
the flow and salt would dry up the blood 
(Hooper, UC-PAAE xvi., p. 348). A 
Navaho girl during her first two periods of 
menstruation must eat no meat or sweets nor 
anything flavoured ; she may eat things made 
of corn without salt ; this regulation will pre- 
vent her from becoming lazy and ugly 
(Reichard, CU-CA vii., p. 136). A Yuchi 
mother of a newborn child does not taste salt 
(Speck, UPM-AP i., pp. 92 sq.). 





Many similar customs and beliefs are cur- 
rent south of the United States. Thus, for 
five days before the ‘‘ awakening festival ” 
(“* Fest des Erwachens ’’) the Cora do not eat 
salt (Preuss, ICA-V, xvi., p. 495). Guiana 
Indians abstain from salt and pepper in order 
to prepare themselves for success in the chase 
(Roth, BAE-R, xxx., p. 277). Before start- 
ing on a hunting expedition a Canelos Indian 
abstains for me days from salt and Indian 
pepper. If he does not do so the dogs will 
be spoiled and be unable to hunt anything. 
During the same time he must abstain from 
cohabiting with his wife, or he will be unable 
to point at and shoot the animals and birds 
with gun or blowpipe (Karsten, in Acta Acad, 
Aboensis, ‘Humaniora,’ i. 3, p. 39). Ina 
like manner good Canelos and Jibaro hunters 
eat neither sugar-cane nor salt, because they 
would thereby lose the power to kill animals 
with arrows steeped with curare (Karsten, 
op. cit., ‘Humaniora,’ i. 4, p. 15). The 
connection between salt and the efficacy of 
the curare is further shown by the fact that 
a Makusi preparing curare must not eat salt 
(ibid., p. 6). The Indians of southern 
Venezuela seem to believe that the white men 
have bad teeth because they eat too much salt 
(Hanson, in Science, n.s., Ixxviii. [1938], 
p- 38). During planting time the Nicar- 
aguans eat no salt or pepper, nor drink any 
intoxicating beverage, nor sleep with their 
women (Bancroft, ‘ Nat. Races,’ ii. 719). The 
Acaxée, before taking the war-path, selected 
a maiden of the tribe, who secluded herself 
for the whole period of the campaign, spoke 
to no one and ate nothing but a little parched 
corn without salt (ibid., i. 581); and when 
absent on a journey Acaxée men refrained 
from using salt (ibid., i., 581). A Tarasco 
woman who expects to become a mother must 
not carry salt, chili or lime, or the child will 
become deaf and blind (Lumholtz, ‘ Unknown 
Mexico,’ ii. 422). The Otomi think that if 
the salt-cellar is upset while eating, some mis- 
fortune will happen to them (Léon, in Mem. 
de la Soc. Cient. ‘‘ Antonio Alzate,” xxiv., 
p. 360). At the first menstruation of 4 
Kagaba girl she was placed in a hut for seven 
days; she could go out only at night and was 
not allowed to eat salt nor the flesh of domes- 
tic animals (Preuss, in Anthropos, xiv.-xv., 
p- 1073). 

The Peruvians, before any of their 
great ceremonies ‘‘to prepare them- 








selves, all the pons fasted for two days, 
during which they did neyther company with 
their wives nor eate any meate with salt or 
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—” nor drink any chica ”’ (Acosta, q. by 


urke, ‘Scat. Rites.’ p. 95). Among the 
Mexican Indians if a bunch of hair or hemp 
is found near the door of the hut where a 

rson is staying, it indicates that the witches 
are following the person. To avoid disaster 
he must at once obtain some salt, and cast 
a handful to the north, a handful to the south, 
another to the east and a fourth to the west, 
repeating a prayer while doing so; thus he 
will be able to be free from all witches and 
demons during the day (Brennan, in Folk- 
Lore, xxviii., 330). 

Salt enters largely into the religious life 
of the North American Indians, as is to be 
sen from the numerous references on pp. 
895-896 of my index (BAE-R xlviii.) 


Brren BonneERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


Homer calls salt Oeios, which Lang, 
leaf and Myers render ‘‘holy,’’ but 
‘L. and S.’ quotes the passage under the 
sense ‘‘ wondrous, extraordinary,’”’ referring, 
I suppose, to its preservative power. It is 
noteworthy that in Od. xvii. 455, salt figures 
as the least valuable sort of eatable. 

Its use in sacrifices, common to Jews 
(‘Levit.’ ii. 13) and Romans (mola salsa) 
does not seem to have been a Greek practice. 
Plutarch, ‘ Symposiacs,’ x., says that Plato 
repeated Homer’s epithet, and explains it 
with reference (1) to its preservative power, 
(2) to its generative power, for mice will con- 
ceive by eating it. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ i. i. 
12, reports Plutarch at length, and ends with 
a reference to the use of salt in Christian 
baptism. A practice of rubbing the newly- 
born child with salt is mentioned in 
‘Ezekiel,’ xvi. 3, 

Googe’s version of Naogeorgus’ ‘ Regnum 
Papisticum,’ iii., speaks of eating salt as a 
charm comparable to the use of holy water; 
it was also given to children and cattle to 
defend them from the devil. Brand, ii. 234, 
has several examples of placing a plateful of 
salt on the laid-out corpse; and in iii. 160, 
he has much about salt-spilling, etc. In the 
Isle of Man 


No person will go out on any material affair 
withont taking some salt in their pockets, much 
less remove from one house to another, marry, 
put out a child, or take one to nurse, without 
salt heing mutually exchanged. 


Lyly’s ‘ Euphues’ has a lady who avoids 
eating salt ‘‘ for feare of anger.’’ 


HIBERNICUS. 








ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 


.MONTAGU (clxxvii. 386, 404).— 


131. The custom of the King’s gaming at 
the Groom Porter’s on Twelfth Night is twice 
noticed by Narcissus Luttrell in his ‘ Brief 
Relation,’ in 1690 and 1694; he also notices 
the King’s gaming on Twelfth Night, 1693, 
but does not specify the place. Evelyn writes 
that on Twelfth Night, 1662, 
according to custom, his Majesty opened the 
revels of that night himself in the Privy- 
Chamber, where was a table set on purpose. and 
lost his £100. (The year before he won 
£1,500)... &At other tables, both there and 
at the Groom-porter’s [there was gaming]. 

The Groom-Porter’s office in Charles II’s 
reign “is to see the Kings Lodgings fur- 
nished with Tables, Chairs, Stools, Firing; 
to furnish Cards, Dice, &c., to decide disputes 
arising at Cards, Dice, Bowlings, &c.” 
(Chamberlayne, Angliae Notitia, quoted from 
edition of 1676, i. 162; but occurs probably in 
all editions). I think that I have seen news- 
paper advertisements c. 1661-5, in which the 
Groom Porter claims the right of licensing 
public gaming-tables, bowling-greens, ete. 
He appears to have kept gaming-tables for 
the Court from Christmas to New Year, and 
Pepys describes the gaming on 1 Jan.. 1668 
(so also Evelyn on 8 Jan., 1668, where the day 
is perhaps wrong ; similar tables were kept at 
the Inner and Middle Temples) ; his official 
income was no doubt largely derived from this 
source. The office fell into abeyance in 
George III’s reign. 

E. S. pe Beer. 


144, Several forts were under construction 
in Sussex in 1754—see the preamble to the 
Act 2 George ITI, c. 37: 

wHeREAS the coasts of Sussex Kent and 
Southampton lay open to the hostile invasion of 
His Majesty’s enemies AND WHEREAS our late 
Most Gracious Sovereign Lord George II out 
of his paternal] affection tendering the welfare 
& protection of his dutiful & loyal subjects did 
direct and order the Master General and Prin- 
cipal Officers of his Ordnance to erect and build 
certain forts & batteries. .. AnD wHeREAs forts 
& batteries have been erected by & with the 
consent of the owners & proprietors of several 
lands... at Little-Hampton, Brighthelmston, 
Newhaven, Bletchington, Seaford, Hastings & 
Rye and at Folkestone & Hythe & Portsea.. . 

The Act so passed in 1762 provided for the 
owners being paid for the lands so taken. 


G. D. Jonnston. 
RENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH 
ACTING (clxxvii. 368). — One expres- 
sion of opinion on this subject deserves 
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to be remembered on account of the two people 
concerned in it, and because it was not a 
guarded literary pronouncement but a spon- 
taneous remark in the course of a conversa- 
tion. ‘“‘ But you happen to have only one 
woman of genius on your stage, and that 
genius is Marie Lloyd.’’ Thus spake Sarah 
Bernhardt. 
W. W. Git. 


The high esteem in which Garrick’s acting 
was held by the French is best illustrated by 
the following quotations from Grimm and 
Diderot : 

Ce grand et illustre acteur, ce Roscius des 
anglais, ou plutot des modernes, car les grands 
talens n’ont point de patrie, et appartiennent, 
& tous ceux qui les savent apprécier .. . Garrick 
est en effet au dessus de tout éloge, et il faut 
Yavoir vu, pour s’en former une idée, mais on 
peut dire aussi que quand on ne l’a pas vu 
on n’a pas vu jouer la comédie. (‘ Correspon- 
dence Litteraire par le Baron de Grimm et par 
Diderot.’ 1813, iv, 499). 

Cet homme célébre, qui lui seul méritait 
autant qu’ on fit le voyage d’Angleterre que 
tous les restes de Rome méritent qu’ on fasse, 
le voyage d’Italie. (Diderot, ‘ Paradoxe sur la 
comédie.’ 

In a letter to the Earl of Hertford dated 
Mar. 26, 1765, Horace Walpole (Cunning- 
ham’s edition, iv. 335), although he had only 
a mean opinion of Garrick, wrote as follows: 
“* When I hear of the French admiration of 
Garrick, it takes off something of my wonder 
at the prodigious admiration of him at 
home.’’ 

J. D. Rouieston, F.s8.A. 


Some account of foreign opinion of English 
actors and acting at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries will 
be found in ‘ As the Foreigner Saw Us,’ by 
Malcolmn Letts. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


WORDSWORTH AND GREEK (clxxvii. 
366).—SENEx describes Wordsworth as 

‘* notoriously a man of few books.’’ He would 
be more correctly styled as ‘‘ a man of many 
books.”’ His library was sold at auction ‘‘ at 
that haunt of hallowed memories, Rydal 
Mount, near Ambleside,’’ on July 19, 20 and 
21, 1859, by John Burton, and extended to 
some 3,000 volumes. ‘‘ Almost every book in 
the library contains evidences of the late 
oet’s identity with its ownership in his own 
Randwriting.” My copy of the original sale 
catalogue is in the British Museum. An 
article by me, ‘ Wordsworth as a Book Col- 
lector,’ appeared in Literature, May 19, 








1900. The entire sale catalogue is reprinted 
in the Transactions of the Wordsworth Soci- 
ety, No. vi. (1884). It only remains to be 
added that the books sold in 1859 

were only those which remained after the mem. 
bers of the Wordsworth family chose the books 
they respectively wished to retain; that a very 


large number — and these the most valuable— 
were retained. 


Ww. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


BELMAIN: BALMAIN (clxxvii. 388). — 
The Count Alexander Balmain was one 
of the Commissioners who, in accordance with 
the treaty of Aug. 2, 1815, wore to be ap- 
pointed by Austria, Prussia, Russia and 
France ‘‘ to proceed to and abide at the place, 
which the Government of his Britannic 
Majesty shall have assigned for the residence 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, and who, without 
being responsible for his custody, shall assure 
themselves of his presence.’’ Balmain was 
designated by the Czar for this mission while 
Austria was represented by Baron Stirmer 
and France by the Marquis de Montchenu. 
Prussia declined to send a representative on 
alleged reasons of economy. The Count Bal- 
main was of Scottish descent, belonging to a 
branch of the Ramsays of Balmain who had 
settled in Russia. He married eventually 
Miss Johnson, the step-daughter of Sir 
Hudson Lowe. M. Octave Aubry, in his 
“Sainte Héléne, La Captivité de Napo- 
léon,’ writes: ‘‘ Balmain était un homme 
élégant, aimable, cultivé, disert, plein 4 la 
fois de bon sens et d’esprit.”” For further 
details concerning Balmain consult, besides 
the book of M. Octave Aubry, Lord Rose- 
berry’s ‘ Napoleon. The Last Phase.’ 


G. CarTaLant. 


Alexandre Antonovich, Comte de Balmain, 
was descended from a Scotch family, the 
Ramsays of Balmain, which had left Scotland 
in 1685 and emigrated to Russia. His father 
had occupied the high post of Governor- 
General of the Kursk Government. In 1801, 
aged twenty, but already a captain, Balmain 
was dismissed from his cavalry regiment for 
having struck a policeman in a street row, 
but, restored to imperial favour a few days 
afterward when Alexander so suddenly came 
to the throne, he elected for the diplomatic 
service. 

In 1813 he re-entered the army and saw 
active service, culminating at Waterloo. As 
a reward he was offered the post of Commis 
sioner to St. Helena. He married Miss 
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Johnson, the elder step-daughter of Sir 
Hudson Lowe. 

Vide ‘ Napoleon in Captivity’ (Reporte 
and Letters of Count Balmain, Russian Com- 
missioner at St. Helena during the years 
1816-1820), translated and edited by Julian 


Park. 
rT: G3. 
Manchester. 


SYBIL : SPELLING OF NAME (elxxvii. 
404).—I have not the Oxford Dictionary 
accessible here, but find in Skeat, O.U.P., 
1910, the following facts: Shakespeare has 
both ‘‘ Sibyl’? (in ‘ Othello,’ ITI. iv. 70), and 
“Sybilla ’’ (in ‘Merchant of Venice,’ I. ii. 
116). Cotgrave his ‘‘ Sybille, Sybill, one of 
the 10 Sybille, a prophetesse.’’ Trevisa 
translates Latin Sibylla by “ Sibil ’’—ii. 399. 
Probably the word became familiar to 
medieval writers through their especial fav- 
ourite, Virgil. See, for instance, Atn. v. 
735. 


Huc casta Sibylla 
...te sanguine ducet 
Cp. Amn. vi. 10: 
Secreta Sibylle, 
' Antrum immane, petit; 
Ib. 1. 98: 
Cumoea Sibylla.. . canit 


There are also repeated references in Ovid. 

In the seventeenth century I find, for 
instance, in Milton’s Latin Poems (Ad 
Patrem, 25), “ tremule allentes ora 
Sibyllae’’ (O.U.P., ‘Standard’ Milton, 
1938, p. 155), 

In the translation of this poem, which is 
iven in the Nonesuch ‘ Library’ Edition of 

ilton (1938), p. 155, the spelling ‘‘ Sybil ”’ 
follows that of the only example of this word 
which occurs in Milton’s poems, viz. : 

A Sybil old. bow-bent with crooked age—* At 
a Vacation Exercise,’ 

It may possibly interest some readers to 
note that the unusual spelling Sibell is 
common in the city of Chester owing to its 
connection with the family of the Duke of 
Westminster, whose mother bore that name; 
and the name is still borne by one grand- 
daughter. 

W. W. S. 


LAYS ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
CHARLES I (clxxvii. 405).—One of the 
most notable of these was the play of Shelley, 
which bore that name. But, strange as it 
May seem, though the poetic vein was not 
lacking, the play can hardly be reckoned a 





dramatic success. In the form in which it 
has come down to us (e.g., in the superb edi- 
tion of H. Buxton Forman, Reeves and 
Turner, 1882), it was liberally edited, and 
indeed “‘ largely deciphered ’’ from what were 
described as ‘‘ Shelley’s chaotic notebooks.”’ 
But Rossetti says that Alfieri, even when ded1- 
cating his play ‘Agis’ to the memory of 
Charles, remarked: ‘‘In my opinion, one 
can in no way make a tragedy of your tragi- 
cal death, the cause of it not being sublime.” 
And Mrs. Shelley herself records that 
‘* Shelley proceeded slowly [with it, and at 
last] threw it aside for .. . The Triumph 
of Life, on which he was employed at the 


last.”’ 
W. W. S. 


WORDSMITHS IN LONDON (elxxvii. 
351, 406).—In an _ indenture-tripartite, 
conveyance of Lady Place, Morton-under-hill, 
Inkberrow, Co. Worcester, date 26 Aug., 1721, 
mention is made of Hester Hendy, of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, widow, sister and one 
of the legatees of John Wellins, and also 
admontrix of her late son, Walter Hendy. 
deceased, one of the legatees of Thomas Hendy 
of London, sword-cutler. 


WItu1amM BRADBROOKE. 
Sutton Courtenay. 


NGLISH SOCIETIES FOR THE STUDY 

OF AUTHORS (clxxvii. 264, 300, 338, 
394).—At Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1890-3, and how much earlier I cannot tell, 
there was a Tennyson Society, whose members 
read and discussed papers on literary subjects. 
Among the members were Bertrand Russell, 
Edward Marsh, Maurice Amos, A. G. 
Tansley, R. C. Trevelyan and C. P. Sanger, 
now deceased, 

G. G. L. 


HE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND, LA 
BELLE STUART (1648-1702) (clv. 228, 
285).—At the latter reference it was stated 
that because Katherine O’Brien, Countess of 
Clarendon, was allowed the title of Baroness 
Clifton of Leighton-Bramswold, in 1674, 
therefore la belle Stuart could not have had 
any surviving descendants. 

In 1674, the Duchess of Richmond was 
about twenty-six years of age. 

The ‘Calendar of Treasury Books, 
1672-1675,’ ed. Shaw; London: 1909, con- 
tains, p. 159, an entry, under date June 10, 
1673, concerning a ‘‘ Royal Warrant for a 
great seal for a grant to the Earl of Bath 
and Francis, Lord. Hawley, for a pension of 
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1,000 1. per year to Frances, Duchess of 
Richmond’’; and ibid., p. 165 (June 16, 
1673), the additional provision: ‘‘. . . to 
date from Sept. 29 last ’’; and a further note, 
ibid., p. 393 (Sept. 12, 1673): “... as by 
the letters patent to June 19 last.’’ These 
entries, as quoted here, are being taken from 
my notes made more than ten years ago. 

It has been asserted that, at one time, 
Charles II seriously considered divorcing 
Queen Catherine (because of the want of an 
heir) and then marrying la belle Stuart. If 
the King did have such a thought and had 
carried it out, one infers that he would have 
been equally disappointed. 

< Alpe. Sal. 5 


ORWOOD’S MAP OF LONDON (10 §S. 
iii. 187, 274, 353; clxxvii. 332, 373). — 
If L. K. J. turns to the third reference cited 
at the head of his enquiry he will find de- 
tailed descriptions of the seven copies which 
are available in the British Museum. 
Copies are also to be seen in several other 
rer libraries or can be bought at many a 
okshop. 

The reproductions which were published in 
The Mask are very much reduced in size and 
were issued to accompany Gordon Craig’s 
notes on the London Theatres. 


AmpBrosE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


AMES FROM PHRASES IN THE 
MASS-BOOK (clxxvii. 405). — Quasi- 
modo, in Victor Hugo’s ‘ Nétra Dame de 
Paris’ the first word of the introit for Low 
Sunday. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


AN INSCRIBED DECK CHAIR (clxxvii. 

227).—At first sight curiously worded, 
the inscription suggests that the chair was 
one of those provided by a shipping firm 
{H—— Hermanos) who had in mind the con- 
venience of persons waiting, upon a mole or 
pier, to go aboard ships of their line. That 
such a chair could have been in deck use on 
a seagoing passenger ship seems unlikely, 
because of its awkwardness, and that saloon 
furniture would not have borne any such 
inscription is obvious. 


FreperIc Connett WHITE. 


HE STOCKS (clxxvii. 12, 51, 68, 105, 178, 
314).—‘ The Country Home’ for June, 
1910, should be seen for an article by F. J. 
Erskine, with photographs of the stocks at 





Leverton (Wiltshire), Gretton (near Rocking- | 








ham), Apethorpe (Northamptonshire), QOak- 
ham, Market Overton (Rutland), and Qdi- 
ham (Hampshire), three of these being six- 
holed. 

The article concludes : 

In the church of All Saints, North Street, 
York, there is a stained-glass window showing 
the works of charity. Three men are in the 
stocks, a venerable looking person is giving 
them alms, whilst the village constable looks 
on sourly from behind the offenders. The date, 
as may be judged from the dress of the men, 
is about the reign of Henry IV. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


SPRUCE BEER (clxxvii. 117, 158, 178, 

231).—Quoting from a treatise on the 
scurvy by Charles Bisset, surgeon, published 
about 1755: 

In order to prevent the scurvy... I would 
recommend .. 7. That, in northern climates, 
melasses beer, medicated with the extract of 
black spruce, be supplied to the navy, in lien 
of malt beer. 

FREeDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 


((OsBY OF QUEEN’S CO. (clxxvii. 1%, 
229, 251, 302, 358).—May I thank’ the 
correspondents who have so kindly answered 
the first part of my query at the first refer- 
ence above, 

So far, however, I have not found any evi- 
dence to support the statement in the second 
part of my query, as to who were the parents 
of George Cosby, who married Anne Murray, 
and had the issue named; from the limited 
works of reference I can get access to, I am 
inclined to doubt his existence, and connec- 
tion with the Philip and Capt. Alexander 
Cosby given as his afidves. 

I should be grateful if any 
spondents could elucidate the point. 


Hy. Firzceratp REyno.ps. 
Weston-super-Mare, 


IR-TREES AS A JACOBITE MEM- 
ORIAL (clxxvii. 368).—There are several 
instances in the neighbourhood of Exeter, 
such as Peamore, in Exminster, Pynes in 
Upton Pyne, and Trehill in Kenn. ‘N. & Q’ 
7 S. xi. 27 may be referred to. On the other 
hand supporters of the Hanoverians planted 
lime-tree avenues as at the churchyard of 
North Tawton. ” 


AND VILLAGE NAMES WITH 


corre- 


WN 


“THE” ATTACHED (clxxvii. 333).— 
Near Egham you will find ‘The Hythe,” 
In Worcestershire (? 


and ‘‘ The Glanty.”’ 
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is ‘‘ The Lickey,’”? and on Tyneside Felling 
is usually referred to as ‘‘ The Felling.” 
Windsor has a poor street always called ‘‘ The 
Goswells.’’ The late T. H. Wrenford was 
vicar of ‘‘ The Stubbings,’’ near Maiden- 
head,’’ also, I fancy, called ‘‘ Littlewick,’”’ 
but it is forty years since I saw the place. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


EWSPAPER NOTICES (clxxvii. 316, 
376).—The British Magazine, of which I 
have ten bound volumes, 1832 to 1842, is a 
valuable record of purely ecclesiastical births, 
marriages, deaths and preferments. I do not 
know when this publication commenced nor 
when it ceased. 


P. D. Munpy. 
“ThOoG”? AS A TERM OF OPPROBRIUM 
(clxxvii. 248). — ‘“‘ You dog!” is 10% 


always a well-understood term of opprobrium. 
It can be a recognition of a sportive spirit. 
So, when Beauclerk and Langton had supped 
at a London tavern and sat till about three 
in the morning, they took it into their heads 
to knock up Johnson for a ramble. He “ with 
great good humour agreed to their proposal : 
‘What is it, you, you dogs! I’ll have a frisk 
with you.’ ’”’ (Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ year 1752), 

The idea of the dog as a base, contemptible 
creature, strongly marked in the Bible, comes 
from the bands of marauding dogs surround- 
ing human habitations in the East. They 
are eager for scraps of any sort. So Exodus 
xxii., forbids the eating of ‘‘ any flesh that 
is torn of beasts in the field: ye shall cast it 
to the dogs.”’ 

7. Ce: €, 


S. FITZHERBERT : PORTRAITS 

REPRODUCED (clxxvii. 368, 410).— 
The following books contain reproductions of 
portraits of Mrs. Fitzherbert: 
Langdale (Charles), ‘Memoirs of Mre. 
Fitzherbert.’ 1856. 
Leslie (Shane). 
1926. (1) 
Wilkins (W. H.). ‘Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
George IV.’ 2 vols. 1905. 


A. Mary Krrxvs. 


AUTHOR WANTED (clxxvii. 405).—The quota- 
tion is from Shakespeare’s ‘ Pericles,’ Act 
III, Scene i, ll. 8-10. But both the texts in my 
possession read (with some slight difference in 
punctuation) : 
“The (or—the) seaman’s whistle 
Is, as a whisper in the ears of death, 
Unheard.” 


‘ George the Fourth.’ 


JoserH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


‘ 





The Library. 


The Wyndhams of Norfolk and Somerset. 
By the Hon. H. A. Wyndham. (Oxford 
University Press. 16s. net). 


THE first Wyndham from whom the line of 
the family can be drawn in well ascer- 
tained descent is a certain John living in 
Norfolk in the fifteenth century, a fairly pro- 
minent but not altogether admired or ap- 
proved figure in the world to which the Pas- 
tons belonged. He, with two associates, was 
a stirrer up of strife and promoter of litiga- 
tion who, nevertheless, planted his family 
firmly in the county, dying owner, not with- 
out some trickery in the winning it, of Fel- 
brigge. The contrast between him and Sir 
Simon Felbrigge, the last owner—between 
the gallant knight of old feudal times and the 
vigorous but unscrupulous upstart—was typi- 
cal of the changes coming to pass in the later 
fifteenth century. This John Wyndham had 
dealings with most of the local notables of 
his day, and improved his position by mar- 
riage. Marriage helped his son even more 
signally, for he took to wife a Howard, so 
that his children called cousin with several 
of the most prominent contemporary families. 
John’s descendants threw up one scion of his 
own turn of character, but considerably 
worse, Roger Wyndham, a great-great-grand- 
son. Otherwise, from one generation to 
another we see them as worthy gentlemen 
according to the standards of their day. 
They profit by the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries; they continue to make advantageous 
marriages; in county business they become 
more and more prominent, and though no 
great genius appears among them, it is clear 
that they had for the most part better than 
the average ability and energy. Their most 
picturesque figure in the sixteenth century is 
Thomas, great-grandson of the original John, 
who went tosea. He did well in the war with 
Scotland, and was made a Vice-Admiral. He 
adventured himself in various enterprises and 
trading voyages, and in the o-baving in 
his obstinate way disregarded expert advice 
concerning times and seasons for operations 
on the West African coast—perished of fever 
at Benin. Mr. Wyndham has gathered 
plenty of good material about him and set it 
forth in a most readable narrative. 
Margaret Wyndham, Thomas’s sister, 








married a Luttrell; and on a visit to her at 
i Dunster their brother John met Elizabeth 
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Sydenham, the last of a family which once 
had been chief among Somerset families. His 
union with her, and his going to live with 
her on the large Sydenham estates brought 
the Wyndhams into Somerset. John, as a 
small boy, had been taken to France with 
Mary and Anne Boleyn, and a youth spent 
abroad, together with a different natural tem- 
perament, makes him something of a contrast 
to his brother Thomas. His son, another 
John, married Florence Wadham (sister of 
the founder of the Oxford College), heroine 
of the strange adventure of burial alive, 
which has been variously related. Mr. 
Wyndham favours the version which makes 
the sexton open the coffin in the vault in 
search of rings; cut a finger to get them off; 
and flee in terror at the sight of blood flow- 
ing, leaving his lantern behind him. By the 
light of this lantern Florence, in her winding- 
sheet, returns to her home, and with some dif- 
ficulty persuades her household that it is 
indeed herself. She had fallen into a mys- 
terious trance which had been mistaken for 
death, and, that being dispelled, apparently 
returned to ordinary health and some few 
weeks after bore a son, her only child, from 
whom the rest of the numerous Somerset 
Wyndhams descended. 

The Civil War brought the Wyndham fam- 
ily responsibilities of leadership, some mis- 
fortune in action, ruinous losses and the 
honour of unreserved sacrifice for what seemed 
a desperate cause. Also, there was Christa- 
bella, the beauty, wife of Edmund Wynd- 
ham, one time nurse of Charles II, with 
whom she had no little influence; a leading 
spirit in the siege of Bridgwater, and famous 
for having taken a shot at Fairfax. But the 
finest tale of all, well worth re-telling, is that 
of Charles II’s arrival at Trent, Francis 
Wyndham’s house near Charmouth, after the 
defeat at Worcester ; and of the nineteen days 
he spent under Francis’s protection, partly 
riding about in endeavours to get away, partly 
in the hiding-hole in the house. Here, it will 
be remembered, occurred the narrowest of the 
King’s escapes. Francis was owner of Trent 
in the right of his wife Anne Gerard, yet 
another instance of the influence of marriage 
on Wyndham fortunes. Apart from contri- 
buting fortunes, the wives of the Wyndhams 
prove the occasion of several incidents curious, 
amusing or disturbing, which go to illustrate 
the social life of the times, 





We do not recall any family history—e9g 
closely interwoven with the general history of 
the country and so well provided with 
material—which has been better put together 
than this story of the Wyndhams. The 
writing is easy and unaffected and one may 
read the book with as much entertainment 
as one would the newer style of quasi-fictional 
biography. There is little or no heightening 
of tone when the more striking events are 
reached ; on the other hand, the local affairs, 
which are numerous and fairly diverse, are 
dealt with succinctly and yet skilfully, so that 
they acquire a right living interest. 

The one thing we would have wished for is 
an account of the sources drawn upon. There 
are a few references, but mostly to printed 
matter, and the serious student of these 
periods (who should not overlook the book) 
will often find himself wishing to know what 
and where exactly are the letters and docu- 
ments from which this history of a notable 
family has been so ably compiled. Vice 
Admiral Thomas Wyndham (1510-1553), as 
he was painted at the age of forty by Hans 
Ewoouts, makes an impressive frontispiece, 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 409. col. 1, 1. 15, for ‘“‘ until he 
bought it” read until they bought it — the 
brewery being the purchaser. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


Aprrovep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to ge within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
- — the contribution in question is to 
‘ound. 


Toe Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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